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LIFE AND WORKS OF SAADIA. 1 

aVim itin baba. " There is a constantly revolving wheel 
in the Universe." The heavenly luminaries which now 
ascend and approach the zenith, are soon forced by the ever- 
running galgel to a downward course, till they hide below 
the horizon. But they do not all disappear in the same 
manner, some vanish without leaving any trace, whilst 
others continue, at least for some time, to send forth unto 
us the rays of their light. Man, likewise, in his glory does 
not abide ; but there are men who have made such an im- 
pression on the galgel hachozer ba-olam, that from time to 
time, on certain occasions they attract our attention ; we 
then seem to hear their voice, to enjoy their company, and 
to witness their achievements. 

Such is the case with the Gaon Saadia— or Said as he 
calls himself in Sefer haggdhd — who celebrates his 
thousandth birthday this year. A thousand years ago 
Islamism was dominant in Western Asia and North Africa, 
whilst in the greater part of Europe, Christianity ruled 
supreme, and the Papal influence was continually gaining 
in strength. Mohammedan potentates, in periods of peace, 
favoured science, philosophy and literature. The Jews, 
dispersed among peoples of various tongues and creeds, in 
Asia Africa and Europe, retained their distinctiveness as a 

1 A paper read before the Jews' College, Literary Society, 1891. 
VOL. V. M 
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religious community, and managed to keep united by the 
ideal bond of their faith and the holy Torah. The ancient 
centre, Jerusalem with the Temple, was to some extent re- 
placed by the Babylonian seats of learning, the colleges of 
Sura and Pumbaditha, whose teaching staff formed for the 
Jews the highest Court of Appeal in all matters of dispute 
and doubt. 

The questions addressed to the heads of the colleges and 
the answers given, both of which have been collected and 
are known as Reponsa of the Geonim, give us an insight 
into the private and communal life of our brethren a 
thousand years ago. Among the inquirers and litigants we 
notice traders, artisans, agriculturists and professional men. 
The Jews own land and cultivate it, but there is not suffi- 
cient security ; some of the lawsuits result from acts of 
violence and injustice on the part of cruel rulers. Jews 
freely associate with non-Jews, they trade together, and 
form partnerships, and these give rise to questions about 
the observance of Sabbath, Holydays and the year of release. 
The communities are governed by Zekenim, " Wardens," 
Shibhah tubhe ha-ir, " Board of Management " and the Gabbae 
tseddkah, " The Guardians for the Poor." For the religious 
guidance of the congregations there are Rabbis and 
Dayyanim ; in the synagogue " the Deputy of the Con- 
gregation" Sheliach-tsibbur is the chief reader; only the 
Amidah is read by him before the tebhah (Ark) whilst 
the rest of the service, especially the lessons from the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets are read from the bimah. 
There occurs also the term chazan, which sometimes de- 
signates the superintendent, sometimes the reader, and 
occasionally also the beadle. Shelters for the poor ai'e 
connected with the synagogues. Divine service is in its 
main parts the same as at present. Some peculiar customs 
will be noticed later on. There is a general uniformity in 
all fundamental rites and forms, but there is also a great 
diversity of minliagim. Occasionally a minhag may have 
been criticised or suspected as illegal, but once established 
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in practice it resisted all adverse criticism. Even an 
appeal to the schools of Sura and Pumbaditha was of 
little avail. Of what kind the tninhagim were which 
sometimes formed the subject of dispute between the 
different elements of a community, may be inferred from 
the following case. It was the custom of certain members 
of one of the communities to assemble on Sabbaths 
and Holydays early before daybreak in the Synagogue, 
for the purpose of reading Bible and Talmud, and fre- 
quently they were still reading when the rest of the con- 
gregation had already come for the regular service. The 
latter protested and appealed to the highest authority, but 
in vain. The remarkable thing in this case is the contention 
of those who assembled in the synagogue in the early morn- 
ing, that, working hard for their living during the week, 
they could not afford to lose any part of the day appointed 
for their spiritual welfare. The zeal of the Jews of those 
days in seeking knowledge, and especially knowledge of 
the Torah, finds expression in the numerous questions of 
a purely literary character that were sent to the teachers 
of the colleges. Many questions concerned the religious 
controversy of the age. The heads of the schools were 
appealed to for instruction how to refute the sceptic or 
sectarian. The Karaites or the adherents of the Kara, 
the written text of the Pentateuch, were very active in 
propagating their doctrines and attacking traditional 
Judaism. Their opposition was similar to that which the 
Sadducees had made to the Pharisees about a thousand 
years before. Although the war was carried on with great 
bitterness on both sides, it was a bloodless literary 
warfare, and therefore much milder than that of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees. In accordance with this progress 
the religious controversy of the present age might be ex- 
pected to be free from bitterness, hatred, and mutual 
recriminations, without any diminution of genuine en- 
thusiasm for truth. — Such was the condition of the sur- 
roundings into which Saadia was born. 

M 2 
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The date of his birth was established by S. Rap- 
poport in his biography of Saadia (Tokdoth Rabbenu 
Saadia Gaon in Bikkure haittim 5589) to be 4652 (892 
C.E.), in spite of the date 4632 (872 C.E.) given in Saa- 
dia's Emunoth vedeoth as the date of the composition of 
this book. Subsequent biographers of Saadia have con- 
firmed it ; the date is further attested by an official 
document signed by Saadia as the President of the College 
of Sura, which bears the date 240 s.E. (939 C.E.). Again, 
the reply of Ben-Meir to the Babylonian authorities (ed. 
Harkavy Zichron larishonim, V., p. 218) in which he abuses 
Saadia together with the Resh-galutha, David ben Saccai, 
and others for their opposition to his system of the Jewish 
Calendar, was written 922. These statements clearly prove 
the correctness of Rappoport's emendation of the date, 
4632, of the Emunoth vedeoth into 4692. 

The name of his father is Joseph — in Mohammedan 
sources it is Jacob. One of his Karaite opponents asserted 
that Saadia came from a family of Proselytes. Saadia 
protested against this assertion, and stated that he was a 
descendant of Shelah, son of Judah, and that Rabbi 
Chaninah b. Dosa was one of his ancestors. He would have 
lost nothing by his enemy's assertion, and in fact, he gained 
nothing by his own defence, but such controversy seems to 
have formed part of the tactics of the literary warfare of* 
the times. 

Saadia lived at first at Fayyum, the Pithom of the Bible, 
where he was probably born, since he is called al-Fayyumi, 
in Hebrew ha-Pithomi. Instead of al-Fayyumi, his oppo- 
nent calls him al-Dilassi, Dilass being probably a small 
place near Fayyum, thus implying that came Saadia from 
an unimportant community, and not from Fayyum, as was 
generally believed. The treasures of knowledge which 
he had collected in his younger days were manifold, 
embracing Bible, Talmud, Philosophy and Science. More, 
however, than all this knowledge, did his intense love 
and enthusiasm for the Torah, both for its study and 
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its practice, qualify him for the duties of an omed bap- 
perets, of one who was destined to stand in the breach 
and protect from threatening dangers the inherited and 
sacred treasure of his religion. Although the Karaites 
had for a long time been preaching and teaching their 
theory, Saadia seems to have been the first that ventured 
to take up arms for the defence of traditional Judaism. 
When twenty-three years old, he proved already a trained 
soldier in the battlefield of religious controversy. The 
treatise, which he then wrote, has not yet been discovered ; 
it was, according to Ibn Ezra, directed against Anan, the 
supposed founder of the sect of the Karaites. It was 
by no means the first product of his pen; his literary 
career had commenced long before, as will be shown later 
on. His fame and name soon spread, and in the year 928, 
while still comparatively young, he was called to fill the 
vacant Gaonship of the College of Sura. The sun of 
that college had already passed the zenith, and had in 
its downward course come so near the horizon, that it 
was even proposed to close the college altogether, and 
to transfer its staff and authority to Pumbaditha. But 
the Resh-galutha, David b. Saccai, devised a fresh plan 
and thus renewed the vital powers of the institution. 
Hitherto it had been the practice to elect to that Gaon- 
ship only men of the Sura College; the Resh-galutha 
now proposed to offer the chair to Saadia of Fayyum. 
Under the leadership of Saadia the College again flourished 
as the centre of Jewish learning, and the Gaon was 
generally respected as the rosh hammcdabberim becJiol makom , 
as the highest authority in all matters of religious know- 
ledge and practice. But for only a short time — the space of 
two years — was he allowed to continue his work in peace. 
He was once asked to confirm a decision made by the Itesh- 
galutha, who was politically his superior. Saadia thought 
the decision wrong, and refused to sign the document 
submitted to him. As a punishment for this dis- 
obedience Saadia was deposed. Saadia resisted, declared 
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the Resh-galutha as deposed and excommunicated, and 
proclaimed a brother of David b. Saccai as the Resh- 
galutlia. Both parties appealed to the Chalif Almuktadir. 
The status quo, however, remained for two years, till the 
death of the Chalif. The new Chalif gave his verdict 
against Saadia; the latter fled, and kept at a distance from 
Sura for four years. During this enforced leisure he wrote 
several of his philosophical and polemical treatises. He 
was, however, Dot forgotten at Sura, and was even chosen 
by one of the parties in a lawsuit to act as judge, together 
with the Resh-galut/ia, chosen by the other party. This 
incident led to the reconciliation between the Resh-galutha 
and the Gaon of Sura, which took place on the fast of 
Esther, 4697 (937 c.E.) The reconciliation was a genuine 
one, and Saadia continued his friendship to the family of 
David b. Saccai, after the death of the latter. Saadia 
remained in office five years, and died 4702 (942 C.E.) 
In spite of his short and troubled life, his literary produc- 
tions were numerous, and include 1, Philosophy ; 2, Liturgy ; 
3, Translations and Commentaries on the Bible; 4, Tal- 
mudica; 5, Hebrew Language ; 6, Polemics. 

1. Philosophy. 

Saadia's philosophy is contained in his Kitab al-amanot 
val-itikadot ("Beliefs and Opinions"), better known by 
the title of the Hebrew version, Emunoth ve-deoth. The 
book is written in an easy and simple style ; definitions, 
propositions and proofs are given in intelligible language ; 
the arguments are all brought forth by number, each one 
having its place in the plan of the whole work. The 
object of the book is to prove the principles of Judaism, 
and to defend them from their opponents — unbelievers, 
Christians and Mohammedans. There are some who main- 
tain that Saadia does not refute Mohammedanism, as he 
did nob like to offend the Mohammedans, in whose midst 
he lived. The fact is that he had less cause for attacking 
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Islamism ; it teaches, like the Jews, the Incorporeality 
and the Unity of God. When he treats of the Immuta- 
bility of the Torah he is as frankly outspoken against the 
Islam as he is against Christianity. It may, however, 
seem strange that Saadia, the most energetic opponent of 
the Karaites, passes them over in silence in this work. 
But the author declares at the outset that he only intends 
to discuss the principles of the Jewish religion, and not 
all its details. The disputes with the Karaites concerned 
only certain details ; the Karaites did not reject tradition 
as such, but only certain traditional explanations and 
certain Rabbinical precepts. 

The estimation in which the book was held by suc- 
ceeding teachers in Israel may be inferred from the 
following passage from Bachya's Chobhoth hallebhubhoth : 
"The reading of Saadia's works will help you toward 
obtaining a knowledge of God; they enlighten the 
intellect, sharpen the reason, instruct the ignorant and 
impel the lazy to activity." The seventh and eighth chapters, 
on Resurrection and on Messiah, were the most popular 
section of the book, and were frequently edited separately, 
under the title: Hattechiya ve-happeduth, and the latter 
alone : Happeduth ve-happurkan or Haggaluih ve-happurkan. 

The book begins with praises of God, the source of 
all the true knowledge that man is able to acquire. 
Doubts and errors with regard to such truths as have 
been firmly established, are traced to man's want of 
knowledge, lack of perseverance, folly, worldliness, con- 
ceit and partiality for his own cherished views. Man's 
opinions whether correct or not, when received and con- 
firmed by his intellect as the result of reasoning, and made 
part of his inner life, form his emunah " faith " or " con- 
viction." There are, however, tests by means of which 
we are enabled to eliminate false opinions from our mind. 
For we must reject whatever can be proved to be contrary 
either to that which our senses perceive, or to any of those 
axioms which are like innate ideas, and are generally 
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admitted as true, or to any logical conclusion. To these 
general tests : sensation, axioms, and logic, Saadia adds a 
fourth for those who believe in the truth of the Bible, 
the haggadah neemeneth, "trustworthy communication." 
That the words of the Bible are trustworthy has been 
proved by the application of the three general tests. 

Revelation was necessary, though men might have arrived 
at the truth by means of the three general tests ; but the 
process would have been slow, and many would not 
complete it in their lifetime. The belief in the existence of 
haggadah neemeneth, which we find indispensable in our 
social intercourse, is shown by our author (ch. ill.) to 
have been a necessary and important agent in the trans- 
mission of the revealed truths and precepts to all genera- 
tions. For this purpose the Almighty has endowed us 
with the faculty of receiving truthful communications and 
making them our own. Thus the Israelites who stood 
round Mount Sinai, and all the prophets, were convinced, 
through the signs and wonders which they perceived, that 
it was God who addressed them. The prophets again, 
when speaking to the people in the name of God, proved 
their mission by sure signs. That which the whole nation 
received as true was by haggadah neemeneth transmitted 
to succeeding generations. 

By the application of these four tests, viz., sensation, 
axioms, logic and trustworthy communication, Saadia 
argues the correctness of the principles of Judaism. The 
Existence and the Unity of God are discussed in the first 
two chapters ; in the third chapter the object, the neces- 
sity and the permanent character of the Divine precepts 
are shown, and the arguments of those who believe in the 
temporary character of the law (bittul torah) are refuted. 

In the third and the fourth chapters Saadia expounds 
the doctrine of man's responsibility and freewill, and re- 
futes the theory of necessity. Man has the faculty of 
choosing between obedience and disobedience to the Divine 
precepts, and on his choice depends his well-being, and if 
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he finds that his condition is not in accordance with his 
conduct, he must bear in mind that there is a hereafter, 
to which this principle applies, and that even his very 
troubles and pains will prove a benefit to him, for they 
are intended to lead him to prayers and repentance, and 
thereby to true well-being. 

Our soul, though distinct from the body, is described by 
Saadia as consisting of some superior kind of substance, 
something like the quintessence of the heavenly spheres. 
It animates the body, and continues to exist when sepa- 
rated from it. It is not clear whether, according to Saadia, 
the soul has an existence before it joins the body ; he de- 
nies its pre-existence from eternity, and also its migration 
from one body to another. The soul remains after man's 
death in a separate state till the Almighty shall determine 
its reunion with the body. However strange such reunion 
of the soul with the body — man's resurrection — may seem, 
it does not appear impossible to the mind of those who 
believe in the Omnipotent, the Creator of Nature and 
its laws. Saadia limits the resurrection to the good and 
righteous ; and, according to his view, it will serve, like 
all other miracles and signs of the Bible, as an illustra- 
tion of God's omnipotence. When the hoped-for extra- 
ordinary event takes place, the pious will be confirmed 
in their faith in the teaching of the prophets concerning the 
future life. The resurrection will, according to our author, 
take place in the days of the final redemption of Israel. 
The two principles, Israel's final redemption and the future 
life, are fully discussed in the eighth and the ninth chapters; 
the latter one, which treats of the future life, is headed, 
" Reward and Punishment," because it is in the Olam habba 
that the full measure of what man deserves for his conduct 
in life is promised to him. What this conduct is expected 
to be is taught in the concluding chapter of the book. Of 
the three elements contained in our soul, viz., appetites, 
passions and reason, the last one must have full control 
over the first two ; and, so long as this is the case, every 
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one of the manifold appetites and passions contributes its 
share to our well-being, but none of them alone can make 
us happy, if the rest be suppressed or unduly neglected. 
A reasonable combination of all of them is the best means 
for securing the suramum bonum. 

2. — Liturgy. 

Abraham ibn Ezra, in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes 
v. 1, strongly objects to Kalir's style of piyyut, and praises 
Saadia's liturgical compositions as excellent in correctness 
and simplicity. Ibn Ezra mentions two bakkashoth of Saadia, 
and these, beginning man TISCP 'n and *yvb 'n Sin nn» 
certainly deserve all this praise. Equally simple in style 
is the viduj uthechinnah (" confession " and " prayer ") in 
the Selichoth for Erebh Bosh-hashshanah ; it is ascribed to 
Saadia, but in its present form it contains many additions 
by later authors. (See Kappoporfc, Bikkure hdittim, 5589 ; 
Landshuth, Amude haabodah). There is another viduj 
that bears the name of Saadia (Dukes, Relig, Poesie, 
page 152). It begins with part of the prayer nnttfa *>ph& 
(Daily Prayers, Morning Service), which, on account of the 
phrase -pas 1 ? "ON nTin (" I acknowledge before thee ") was- 
considered a suitable introduction to a confession. If this 
viduj was written by a Saadia, it is most probably not 
the Gaon Saadia. Less simple is his Abhodah for the 
Musaph of the Day of Atonement. It consists of two 
parts : The first contains the narrative of the Bible from 
the beginning to the appointment of the family of Aaron 
for the priesthood ; the second describes the Temple 
Service for the Day of Atonement, according to Mishnah 
Yoma. The abhodah is rhymed and alphabetical. Besides 
these compositions Saadia wrote also piyyutim in the style 
of Kalir, with all the features characterised by Ibn Ezra 
as unsuitable. Ibn Ezra does not seem to have known 
them, or they are wrongly ascribed to the Gaon. Such 
is the composition called Azharoth for the Musaph of 
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Shabhuoth. It contains the enumeration of the six hun- 
dred and thirteen precepts in ten groups, according to 
the Ten Commandments. As regards other Selichoth and 
Piyyutim attributed to Saadia, see Landshuth (I.e.). 

The most important liturgical work of Saadia is his 
Siddur, of which a MS. copy is found in the Bodleian 
Library. Steinschneider has the merit of having first 
noticed it. He describes it in the Catalogue of the Hebrew 
books in the Bodleian Library. The Siddur contains the 
Daily Prayers, and the Service for Sabbath, Festivals, 
and Fasts, with additional supplications and hymns ; the 
directions and the dinim regulating Jewish life are given 
in Arabic : also one of the bakkashoth is translated into this 
language. It is remarkable that the ten reasons for the 
precept of blowing the shofar on New Year, given in the 
ordinary machzorim in the name of Saadia, are not found 
in this Siddur. 

3. — Commentaries and Translations of the Bible. 

Saadia translated the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Psalms, the 
Song of Solomon, Job, and Daniel, and wrote commentaries 
on almost all the books of the Bible. 1 The Commentary 
on the Pentateuch is several times referred to in his 
Mmunolh vedeoth. lbn Ezra, in the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, speaks of live kinds of 
commentators, one of which he describes as follows: — 
" Their way is long and wide ; if the true sense of the text 

1 The first edition of Saadia's Arabic Version, of the Pent, seems to be 
the Constant, edition of 1546 ; the version contained in Bibl. Polygl. 
(Paris, 1628,) differs much from the first, but is no doubt based on it, as 
the same characteristic deviations from the literal rendering are met 
with in both. The Arabic Version of Isaiah has been edited by H. E. G. 
Paulus (Jena, 1790). Excerpts from Saadia's Version of Psalms and Job 
have been given by Ewald and Dukes in Beitr. zur Gesch. der altesten 
Auslegung des A.T. 3. Schwarzetein translated Saadia's Arabic Version 
of Genesis into German (Ff . o/M., 1886). Saadia's version of other books 
and his commentaries are extant in MSS. contained in the libraries of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and others. 
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is like the centre of a circle, their explanations must be 
compared to its circumference. This is Saadia's method : 
in commenting on the words, ' Let there be luminaries,' he 
discusses all that astronomers have to say on the nature of 
the heavenly bodies." Saadia, however, must have thought 
differently ; for he declares brevity a necessity, and claims 
it as part of his own method. In spite of his severe 
criticism, Ibn Ezra wrote a treatise — called Sefath Tether 
— in defence of Saadia, who was attacked by Adonim 
or Dunash ben Labrat. But Ibn Ezra is again severe 
upon Saadia, when the latter connects in ten cases two 
sentences separated by the accent (sof-pasuk), Ibn Ezra 
frequently protests against those who disregard the accents. 
Thus in Tsaclioth he says : — " I am at a loss to see how any 
one can imagine that Ezra, the Levite, who added the 
accents to the text, could have made such mistakes as to 
put a sof-pasulc in the wrong place, as has been assumed by 
Saadia." The accents, however, were not entirely ignored 
by Saadia; the ten instances referred to are exceptions. 
He even wrote treatises in the style of the Bible, divided 
into verses, and fully provided with vowel-points and 
accents. As regards figurative language in the Bible, he 
would admit its presence only when forced by the nature of 
the phrase, i.e., when the literal rendering would include an 
impossibility, or an absurdity, or a contradiction to what is 
known from other statements in the Bible and the Tradi- 
tion. When a literal rendering would not be sufficiently 
clear, Saadia gives a paraphrase instead of a translation. 

A few instances of deviation from the literal sense 
of the text may serve as an illustration of the method 
which he followed in the translation and composition of 
the Bible. 

In order to soften anthropomorphic expressions, he 
renders nowi, "and he willed" (Gen. i. 3); HT»1, " and he 
knew" (ib. 4) ; nriH "03, " thou art my beloved" (Ps. ii. C). 
To prevent misunderstanding with regard to the unity of 
God, " he renders, inm "onbtP 'n, " the Lord hath sent 
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me by his spirit " (Is. xlviii. 16). " Evil cannot proceed 
from the Lord ; " and when the prophet says, " I (God) make 
peace and create evil " (Ibid. xlv. 7), these words are inter- 
preted : God gave man free-will, by means of which man 
can derive peace or evil from that which God created — 
God does not force man to do good or to keep away from 
evil, but exhorts and warns him ; this is the meaning of, 
<: I withheld thee from sinning " (Gen. xx. G). Much less 
does He mislead man; wns (Ez. xiv. 9) means, "I de- 
clared that he was misled;" 122?nn bs (Is. xiii. 17), "Do 
not condemn us as misled." In another case he makes use 
of the literal meaning of a word, in order to prove the 
immutability of God's command : "inborn (Gen. xxii. 2), 
" bring him up ; " and not " sacrifice him." The verse, 
'•' He shall call to the heavens from above and to the earth 
that He may judge the people " (Ps. 1. 4) is interpreted to 
refer to the Resurrection, the reunion of the heavenly ele- 
ment in man, the soul, and the earthly element, the body, for 
the purpose of their judgment. Sometimes he adds a word 
in order to make the sense clear, e.g., Gen. iv. 7, " And thou 
shalt rule over it," according to thy will. In other cases he 
omits the repetition of a noun, replacing it by a pronoun ; 
sometimes he adds conjunctions for the connection of two 
consecutive sentences, thus, e.g., in Gen.i. 12,13, "when God 
knew that it was good, and when a second day of evening 
and morning had passed, God willed," etc. Now and then, 
he has to refute in his commentary arguments of Karaites, 
Christians and Mohammedans, as, e.g., in the exposition of 
passages like the following, " Ye 3hall not kindle fire " 
(Ex. xxxv. 3) ; " on the morrow of the Sabbath " (Lev. 
xxiii. 11); "he came from Sinai and rose up from Seir 
unto them, shined forth from the mount Paran" (Deui. 
xxxiii. 2) ; " See now that I, even I, am he, and there is no 
God with me ; I kill and I make alive " (Ibid, xxxii. 39). 
In expounding the Book of Daniel, he yields to the temp- 
tation to calculate the exact time of Messiah from "a 
season, seasons and a half " (Dan. x. 7), and brings upon 
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himself the rebuke of Maimonides, in his Iggereth teman, 
such calculations being disapproved of by our Sages. 

Saadia's version of the Pentateuch was, according to Ibn 
Ezra, originally written in Arabic letters, for he says (on 
Gen ii. 11), "Saadia arbitrarily translates nb^n by ' Nile,' 
there being no exact tradition about the Biblical names, 
etc. It may be that the fact of translating the Torah into 
Arabic, and writing the translation in Arabic letters, com- 
pelled him to give a definite rendering of everything, as 
otherwise Mohammedans might consider us ignorant of the 
teachings of the Holy Law." Saadia's translation of the 
Torah is highly esteemed by the Jews in the East, and 
treated as an authorised version. In the introduction to 
the Commentary on the Pentateuch, Saadia describes the 
figurative language employed in the Bible, and shows how 
to interpret the Scriptures. Short essays precede several 
sections ; e.g., an exposition of the Jewish Calendar 
precedes Ex. xii. ; ch. xx. is preceded by an essay on the 
manner of arranging the 613 precepts in ten groups, on the 
basis of the Decalogue. 

The Song of Solomon is interpreted as an allegorical 
history of Israel. There is also a Commentary on Daniel 
extant, in MS., but the commentary attributed to him in 
the Mikraoth Gedoloth is not his work, since it differs from 
the view of Saadia, expressed in his Emunoth vedeoth on 
important passages of the book. It contains, however, 
the quotations from Saadia in Ibn Ezra's Commentary on 
Daniel, and it is possible that Ibn Ezra considered it as the 
work of Saadia. 

4 — Talmudica. 

Saadia translated the Mishnah into Arabic, according 
to the statement of R. Pethachia, who found in the land 
of Babel the Commentaries of Saadia on the Bible and 
the Mishnah being eagerly read and studied. He wrote 
several treatises on Talmudical themes. On Sh'taroth 
(documents) ; Pikdonoth (trusts) ; on Marriages ; on the 
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Calendar ; and on Cleanness and Uncleanness. All these 
are only known from quotations. 

In his position as Gaon of the College of Sura, he had 
to settle legal questions and to answer all sorts of queries. 
Comparatively few of such teshubhoth (" replies ") are ex- 
tant. Some are included in the Teshubhoth haggeonim, 
edited hy A. Harkavy (Berlin, 1887). Seventeen numbers 
of this collection contain decisions or explanations of 
Saadia. A few instances will show the nature of these 
teshubhoth. No. 534: There is a dispute between two 
neighbours about the position of the gutter. Saadia de- 
cides that the one can force the other to alter its position 
from one place to another on the same side of the house, 
but not from one side of the house to another. No. 540 : 
The mother and the brother of a deceased person claim the 
property left. Saadia decides in favour of the brother. 
No. 558 : Man and wife were killed by the fall of a house. 
Who is heir to the property of the wife ? If the wife died 
first, the husband inherited her property, and his relations 
had a claim to the property; if not, her relations were 
entitled to its possession. Saadia decided in favour of the 
latter, on account of the doubt ; because they were the 
natural owners, and the right of dispossessing them must 
be clearly proved. No. 551 : Saadia declares the legality 
of a document written in Arabic. No. 555 : Saadia ex- 
amines the decision of the Resh-galutha, and confirms it. 
This document is the only one in the collection that has a 
date, viz., Monday, 21st of Sivan, 1270, Sel. era (929 C.E.), 
and belongs, therefore, to the earliest period of his Gaon- 
ship. There are twenty-one verses in the Lessons from the 
Bible, which, according to the regulations in Saadia's 
Siddur, have to be read without the Targum; and ten 
others, which have to be repeated with the Targum by the 
whole congregation. What shall congregations do, which, 
though having adopted the Siddur of Saadia as their guide, 
differ in their minhag with regard to this particular regula- 
tion ? " Do not alter your minhag," was the reply, " if 
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the alteration is likely to cause disunion in the com- 
munity." 

In the first chapter of Emunoth vedcoth, our author 
mentions his Commentary on the hook Tetsirah, with 
regard to proofs for the creation of time. The Com- 
mentary is written in Arahic, and is contained in Codex 
1533 (Cat. Neubauer) of the Bodleian Library. Joseph b. 
Moses translated it into Hebrew. This translation is extant 
in MS., and is different from the printed Hebrew Com- 
mentary on Sefer Yetsirah, which has been attributed to 
Saadia, but wrongly, as has been proved by Rappoport 
(Bikkure haUtim, 5589, note 32.) 

5. — Hebrew Language. 

Ibn Ezra, in Sefer Hoz'nayim, gives a list of those who 
wrote Hebrew grammars or dictionaries. The first place 
in this list is occupied by Saadia, and three of his works 
are named, Lashon Ibrith, Lashon Tsachuth, and Sefer 
Hctigron. To these must be added Sefer Haggalui and 
Pithron Tishim Milloth (explanation of ninety words). The 
first two are not known ; they may be parts of the third, 
which treats of the merits of the Hebrew language, and 
teaches good style (Tsachtith). Only fragments of the- 
Sefer Haigron are extant, and have been edited, with a full 
account of the literature connected therewith, by A. 
Harkavy in the fifth volume of Zkhron Larkhonim. The 
book has passed through several successive stages, and 
seems to have occupied the mind of the author for many 
years. The original plan of the book was very modest ; 
it was intended to supply two lists of words for those- 
who desired to write poems : the one arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the initial letter, and the other accord- 
ing to the closing syllable. The idea was suggested to 
Saadia by a similar book in Arabic. Such a colleation 
of words does not require advanced learning or great 
knowledge ; it is suitable work for a youthful aspirant for 
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authorship. According to the author's statement in the 
Hebrew introduction, he wrote, that is to say, he commenced 
to write this book in the year 1214 s.E.(=903 C.E.), at 
the age of eleven years ; twenty years later he wrote an 
introduction in Arabic ; in the interval he reproduced 
the work, enlarged its scope and added a Hebrew intro- 
duction. A boy of eleven years is certainly young, but 
not too young for conceiving the idea of compiling 
words, and arranging them according to a certain method, 
considering that the idea was not original, and that a 
long time may have passed before the collection was 
finished. It seems that Saadia purposely points out the 
date in order to show how early he commenced to work for 
the benefit of his brethren. Harkavy suspects in the date 
a mistake of the copyist, who changed the original, arba 
esrim (24), into arba-esre (14). But if the copyist, as 
Harkavy believes, thought arba-esrim grammatically 
wrong on account of the missing vav, he would rather 
have added the vav instead of altering the date. Again, 
according to Harkavy, Saadia does not say that he wrote 
the introduction twenty years later, but that he was 
twenty years old when he wrote the book. The words of 
Saadia, j^o "2 ^N N2» lpl> n0 doubt admit of this render- 
ing, but are in this sense out of place. There is no occasion 
whatever to mention here his age, it would make no differ- 
ence in the value of the book whether the author was 
twenty, or older, or younger, at the time of its composition. 
But the statement that twenty years had since elapsed,, 
would convey the idea that the author had sufficient time 
for producing an enlarged and improved edition. And, in 
fact, Saadia proceeds immediately to enumerate the addi- 
tions which he has made to the original book. 

In the enlarged work, Saadia added to the above men- 
tioned two lists of words, for the beginning and the end of 
the lines of poems, lessons on that which is between the 
two extremities of the lines, on " the soul of the poem," on 
the nature of the words, sentences, ideas and figures. His 
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views are illustrated by quotations from the compositions of 
Jose b. Jose, Jannai, Elazar (Kalir), Joshua, and Pinchas ; the 
writings of the two last named are not known. He intended 
to quote later writers, but only when they were correct, 
and not when he would have to expose their shortcomings. 
All this is only known from Saadia's statement in the 
Introduction, the book itself not being extant. The frag- 
ment ends in the middle of a rule about the servile letters. 
As this passage appears to have been misunderstood by its 
commentator, I add here its translation : " I found every 
word of a person to be one of two things ; you will find it 
to be either ' foundation ' (noun, signifying the substance of a 
thing), or ' addition ' (verb, signifying something predicated 
of the former) ; and in the word added there is likewise a 
' foundation ' (a radical element to be distinguished from the 
formative additions). The additions indicate one of the fol- 
lowing three things : quantity, relation, or time (past, future, 
and present). The foundations are those which remain 
firmly in their place; the additions are subject to change. 
The letters which may be added in front of a word are the 
following : —]bnwO CaiNPT (' the young branches are like 
the stein ') ; seven of these are found with the foundation 
(noun), as well as with the addition (verb), viz., rD Dlbtm 
('in peace here'), and four only with the changeable 
(verb), viz., fiTH (' strong ')." 

A fragment of another work of Saadia, the Sefer Haggalui, 
has likewise been edited by A. Harkavy, and published by 
the Mekitse nirdamim in Zichron larishonim. The meaning 
of the title has been explained by the author himself to 
signify " the exiled." He wrote the book during his exile 
from Sura, when deposed by the Resh-galutha David ben 
Saccai. The book is divided into ten chapters, the first 
seven of which were intended as replies to personal attacks 
made on him by his opponents. Ch. 1. On the nature and 
the merits of wisdom, in reply to those who found fault 
with his love for general knowledge. Cb. 2. On the 
chronology and history of tradition, probably against those 
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who criticised his view on the origin of the Jewish Calendar. 
Ch. 3. On his dispute with David ben Saccai. Ch. 4. On 
the fact that Israel is never entirely bereaved of spiritual 
guidance. Ch. 5. On the principles of the precepts and 
the prophecies, in defence of his view on the time of 
Messiah. Ch. 6. On his troubles caused by his enemies, 
and the protection granted to him by Providence. Ch. 7. 
Description of his persecutors. Ch. 8. On the Hebrew 
language. Ch. 9. On Hebrew prosody. Ch. 10. On style. 

The work was originally written in Hebrew, in the style 
of the Bible, divided into verses, and provided with accents. 
His opponents charged him with arrogance for imitating the 
style of the prophets, and speaking of himself in the same 
phrases in which the prophets spoke of themselves. He 
translated the book into Arabic, and added in the same 
language a commentary and a preface. In the preface he 
Tefuted the charges made against him, and showed that in 
writing his books in the way he did for the benefit of his 
brethren, he followed the example set by Sirach, Elazar 
ben Irai, and the Hasmoneans. 

Of his other works on the Hebrew language only the 
Explanation of Ninctxj Difficult Words is known, it having 
been edited several times. The Arabic heading speaks of 
seventy words, which occur only once in the Bible ; and 
yet ninety are enumerated, either the title is wrong, or 
twenty words have been added later on by a learned 
copyist without altering the title. 

6.— Polemics. 

From the Sefer haggalui we learn that Saadia had to de- 
fend himself from the attacks of opponents right and left. 
His principal adversaries were the Karaites. He wrote 
against Anan, Solomon ben Yerocham, Sakwiya, and Ben- 
Suta. He further wrote Teshubhoth al Chivi habbalchi, who 
was neither a Karaite nor a Rabbanite, but a sceptic, and 
gave expression to his scepticism in two hundred questions 
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in reference to the Bible. Both the questions of Chivi 
and the replies of Saadia are only known from quotations. 
(On the sources of Chivi's scepticism see Etudes Juives, 
XXIL. p. 287.) 

An important and interesting dispute arose between 
Saadia and a certain Ben-Meir, concerning the traditional 
calculation of the Calendar. The Jewish Calendar is based 
on the following principles : — 

1. The time between two consecutive conjunctions of 
sun and moon is 29 days 12 T T ^ 5 hours. 2. If the con- 
junction (molad) of Tishri happens to take place before 
noon that day is counted the 1st of Tishri ; if later, the 
next day, or the day after that, is declared to be the 1st 
of Tishri. 3. Sunday, Wednesday and Friday are dis- 
qualified for the 1st of Tishri. 4. The duration of an 
ordinary year cannot be less than 353 days, or more than 
355 days ; of a leap-year not less than 383, nor more than 
385. 5. If the conjunction takes place on Monday at 
9yWo a - m -» or later, the preceding year having been a leap- 
year, the 1st of Tishri is to be on Tuesday. 6. If, in an 
ordinary year, the conjunction of Tishri takes place on Tues- 
day at S-fe^ a.m., Thursday is the 1st of Tishri. In the 
years 4682, '83 and '84, the conjunction of Tishri took place 
on Wednesday, 5-^% a.m. ; Tuesday, 3^^ a.m. ; Saturday, 
12-fsVtr P- m - The first being a leap-year, the 1st of Tishri 
in the next year, according to Rule 5, must not be on 
Tuesday but on Thursday, and in the third year the 1st of 
Tishri cannot be on Saturday on account of Rule 2, but on 
Monday. Ben-Meir objected to this arrangement, assum- 
ing that Rule 2 was incorrect, that instead of noon the 
limit should be 12/-^% p.m., and that Rules 5 and b* must 
be modified accordingly. He would, therefore, fix the 1st 
of Tishri, 4684, on Saturday, and 4683 on Tuesday. Ben- 
Meir asserted that he based his theorj' on tradition, and he 
may have derived some support for it from the opinion of 
Rabban Gamliel, who held that the interval between the 
conjunction and the visibility of the moon was variable, 
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and was sometimes less than half the day. He insisted 
that his theory should have the preference to that of the 
Babylonian schools, as he was in Palestine, whence the 
Babylonians had always had to seek information and 
authority. — Part of this fragment is here subjoined in a 
revised form. 

If there are some who would exclaim "p-nST by ban ! in 
reference to the lost polemical writings of Saadia and his 
opponents, we do not join in this lamentation. The few 
fragments of this class of literature that have been un- 
earthed are not such as to create an appetite for more of 
them, and we should rather be inclined to exclaim BiT'by 
sibtt?n : '•' May they rest, where they are, in peace !" 

osb mail a^-itm bra mban Vw maia -tdb? [•> •>•>] 
-lannnbi nanaai mtf-ib "own roTai araDa carrot baa 
niaa*' asa [-owi] mban iapa>m wbw 'aa?B -lanarr ••ba-o 
-ia>s babi raina "iptm qds-i«2 'pn nbawa rr»nn *fci 
lB-wrn iana>m aa-p nawa ban lrpbsm "ibna^-ii iasn 
-p-o caampa Tim nbrab caan naab charier iawvi 
ainan : Tan aaybs TP B^aari 7a 2-1 aiban -inana Q^a^ai 
wot abi« naa> roa bhto in« a ppm nr 
-psa 72 mass 
• D^ann piir* 72 Vbsai ♦ a^ana >nw 72 ?\wa aiba? 
p\-iaa • a^am *par ]n -ns« • a^abis bz> bbias rpp»i 2210 
npsan ann&o • pa^a rca ]n s «3 ♦ o^aD Tip-ib laa asa 
rnainn iman biao:>i • alalia NDan pipnan aran 7121b 
•osb ma>a i^aai ♦ caas yen ima; aiaai • a^aibm 
nD"»a» bjnnm ♦ a^aria -lrroi D-inb -waan • a^abis 7ns 
nrbaDi • a^Dai >rib wa nnan 2 NB2an ♦ a^aro vro mas 
bs msab abn nba amprrn • a^ann inm uv aaa>a> 
hobsna* bawaai ♦ Brass -ob? "oas aaa> aanroi ♦ a^aim 
ana raan ♦ a^ainn pasa aa>a> naasi • b^bis? Q^sbs 
'w awa msroai paan ma Ban • arainnn nws B'oan 
B-aann )B lanab -ia>« -isan -is» ba Twa aajminb aa 
.*£> nana naa>n »m-i r^a? arnsa «in 721 b"r Bmawin 
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•nvYDHD "Ottm maba? 7M22 '12 ^71 'ia sbi naa?a 'hs 
Nbs 'a?n a?*n i"ih t£> vcwyn nmrp 122-11 N"*a?an 'baa 72-? 
wmh amp eva? 'aan lpbna &> ♦ naa?n tavai 'm 'ai "orca. 
7 H mnao nr»*n -721 a^ ns?a-iH lbNa inNa N-ipa naa?n 
>-ia?n "rbia )Bm^ nn nbNn b^ nva-iHb p-i 7biaa n« bna. 
7>a?"i3? 'pbn n"-ias -iDn av ya-i -i"na?a dm b^nti rnaa 
Bab i^-iMaa lasi • wis 7">nn n"naa -ion bni a?«-i mis 
[na?n ba] • iWMri -i3?a?a anise "721 'ira? 'na a^n 'i nVa 
av] Tins '7 ova '? nj?a?a pbn [Van] Tbiai -naiy 12 aw 
3 'a m>a?e pbn n"ann 'a ""Vb 7iaa?nn *)1D yaa [i^m 'n 
4 a?a?b naa?n orb 7iaa?nn *)io yaai is mn«n naa?b risi' 
naa?n a?s-> N7p"> -72 naia nnsa?ai pbn [sa"-in nis»l 
Nsaa naa? eva n^ban 'a [byo n>aa?i n] ava naia?N-irr 
n-con naia?sa nsa-iNi [maisaa 'n] 5 na?a? an^aa? d*»b"» 
naia?sa a^ 'm [u^ 'n avia? 7 , oi ♦ a"in np^ nt> 
naa? -nay 73^ -rns [pb]n -nay bni • t"na -ip^vm ptoa 
lain -p-isi m"aa pbna naa? ava n'nasi 2 ms» a?a?a '3 
ava n»aa?i naa? era naia?«-i nssaa *oa> by> 73? mimV 
n-iiDam a^aba? naia?sa a^ mow") a^ 'i an^ai 'rr 
nawsa D*»a"» 'm arai 'n an^ai •oa? av n^apbami n"ia? 

naNaai -ba -lma T»wsia an« -pi a"na •ja^m 7-1703 

nj?a?a 'b[n V'ann] amp -tbiai -na^ nsan naa?a mn a» 
Nba? [win] -mn nwai i>om naa? av tins 'i ^Va [ y a] 
]>aan [nnv] a«i 'a DY»a m^awi ms» a?a?a maisa mmV 
n"nas by [pbn] -na^a? -jvaa? osam "»ba?i naa? av tins 

♦ 7ia?H-in -i3?a? bba «in nt 'n avb nnr 'a ava y i nra?a 
'pbn Van (anip) ibiai -ria^ ia a?"<a? >-ia?n ba • ^aa? -i^a? 
^ata nam nb^i itm 'n ar Tin« 't ava naia?N-i nra?a 

♦ 't dt»b naia?«i nj?a?a 'pbn la^-ia maira naa? ba? "ibiaa> 
n3?a?a 'pbn rra"nna naa? ^b^b n«an naa?b nnns ba? nbia 
n3?a?a 'bn n-i"atfi ms» 'la naa? ova nnns ba?i x 'a 
n^aa? mawa M^m ^a?"«an nawtnn naa?n wvn «saai 'r 
rrr'Dn mawaa na?a?i a^a^ 'i irb it ^'-ai naia?s ^a? , 'ba?a. 
'm D>a , » 'n 'ab n^aa? ^21 ^ojd bv n ,, a? , 'ba?m a y/ m ia , «Dn> 
nbian -nay a«a? liDba? lasai • 7-1102 naia?Da aa-'B 1 ' 
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S2a , > "tns pbnn 'n ava naiws-i rtvwa 'pbn V'a a^nsaa 
ssb'' '2 ">Vba 6/, » rrswa 'pbn ia"nn:i [ni^nb n-^aw -rbia 
n^nw )aoi roe; cava n"naa msw '"n rvw>bw tbia 
lasan Kb vwroi *»w>ann avb 'a mmb vans las p 
nbiaw "osa 'pbn Vn lab -iswa -aDt» nawn in Viaab 
6 nisw s /A > 'n '•Vb nnn pnwnb ^"ynn nawa >nwn 
baia sbi '-ran a^wrnm 'n ava nawn wsni 'pbn ab"prm 
nswa ia"n biaab s^w ?at is V'n "iswa -iaaw inimb 
'-re lnmai inn-p sb Van >asb ins pbnai 'i am naiwsn 
ons nsan nawai 7 v>a^bw biaab vw sbw iv .'n ni«» 
s"an m»» 'a 'a "b^b ibian s^ iE"nn y n 'n p^ma 
lbiai -iW3? nton lmsa nw Mb as -iasa 'a -warn 'pbn 
♦ pTDSi 'a av Tins 'a ^ba 6 '•» nrwa 'pbn n"ann atip 
NTt naiwo n^an pawrib ia"nn raw wnw nsan nawm 
'inni 'a biaaa w»m 'pbn s"an niyw 'an 'a Wa "fbia 
biaab v^w rs Y'n 'bn na"nn pawn ?a iswai pxo 
na"nn row K»nw 'an nawm ibian "osa inimb baia sbi 
'bn rVi niyw wwa nawn ava nwn nbia n^an pawrib 
lanasi 'pbn Y'n pawnn p -iswa biaab y»an sb ps"rjn 
nsa-isa imawiDw 8 -nai m"as *<m sa"->n mma sb 
'iai a-^aab "»isn m ps 'pbn t'Vi inma • 9 b^wttt 

M. Friedlandee. 
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